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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



The Guidebook on Flexible Scheduling is designed to assist 
staffs to conduct sc/udies of their own master schedules.. Although 
there is no single answer to the scheduling problems of small high 
schools, the Guideboo k is continually concerned with schedules which 
appropriately fit educational programs in unique settings rather 
than schedules which serve as molds into which are forced the learn- 
ing programs of youth ® 

Inasmuch as most scheduling problems are centered upon the 
upper four grades of the small secondary school, the Guideboo k con- 
fines its attention to this area where electives complicate small 
school organization® 

The Guidebook represents two years of deliberation of the 
Study Group on Flexible Scheduling It incorporates most of the 
ideas loosely compiled in a first draft in May of 1953® It reflects 
the judgments emanating from schedule experimentation by CAP schools, 
from a study of the results of questionnaire returns from 193 seniors 
in seven schools and 234 teachers in nineteen schools, from a few 
sessions shared with expert consultants, from observation of experi- 
mentation in areas other than scheduling, and from the monthly 
sessions the members of the Study Group, on Flexible Scheduling have 
shared to discuss common problems® 

Schedule changes affect an entire school® Perhaps this ex- 
plains why there has not been more experimentation® Perhaps it. 
explains why those schools which are experimenting deserve special 
commendation® The Guidebook may enable schools to use schedule 
st ud y as a vehicle for extensive appraisal of educational programs 
available to youth in grades nine through twelve® 



The Struggle for Comprehensiveness 

The master schedule of a secondary school is the organizational 
framework upon which is spread a school 9 s resources of time, space, 
teachers and students for the appropriate handling of the educational 
program® The basic design of that framework has changed little from 
the beginning of the century despite the secondary school’s change 



^Hereinafter referred to as the "Study Group®” 
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from a narrow, college -oriented institution to the modem comprehen- 
sive high school. Especially affected by this paradox has been the 
small school. 

The almost explosive expansion of secondary education was 
characterised, among other things, by the establishment of many small 
high schools in rural America. They were created in the image of 
their older city cousins and in the tradition of the famous 1892-1893 
NEA Committee of Ten. which assumed that preparation for life and prep- 
aration for college are synonymous. But as the secondary school pro- 
grams of the country began to yield to the desires of the people the 
principals of small high schools found it more and more difficult to 
deploy the talents and energies of a few teachers to match the in- 
structional potential of larger staffs. 

The Guidebook assumes that CAP schools and high schools in gen 
eral should be comprehensive . This assumption springs directly from 
the basic purpose of the Project— “to improve the variety and quality 
of education in small high schools.” 2 It reflects that which is 
characteristically American in secondary education. 

Since throughout most of our history secondary schools 
were established while the community was still small, one 
school to a community has become the rule. While it has 
not always provided a program wholly suitable to all the 
youth of the community, the trend has been toward offering 
a b loader and broader program. It has become a school 
committed to the education of all youth without segregation 
on the basis of sex, socio-economic class, intelligence, or 
future vocational or educational plans .3 

At a later point in the same article French writes: 

This broad program, then, is not an outgrowth of modem 
or “progressive” education. It is not an evil that has 



^Charles W. Eliot, Chairman , I teport of the Committee on Second - 
ary School Studies Appointed at the Meeting of the NEa July 9 3 1892 : 
With the Reports of the Conferences Arranged by this Committee and 
Held December 28-30. 1892 , U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C., 
Government Printing Office, 1893, p. 51-53* 

^C&tskill Area Project in Small School Design, “The Catskill 
Area Project in Small School Design,” Oneonta, N. Y., The Project, 

1959, p° 24» 

%ill French, “The Role of the American High School,” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals . 39:9-10, 
February, 1955° 
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recently crept into our educational system and is about 
to subvert ito It is instead the fruition of a long 
term trend that is almost as American as the Fourth of 
July. 

Some of our critics look at this broad program and 
condemn it as unnecessary; as catering to ”fads and 
frills™; as providing too many electives -and, there- 
fore , permitting youth to escape from what are supposed 
to be the more rigorous subjects. They either do not 
recognize t»he breadth of the educational needs and inter- 
ests which the unselected student-bodies of today’s high 
schools possess or else they are willing to see the 
needs and interests of an educational elite served while 
those of other youth are neglected. 1 

Such statements indicate that a broad program of offerings is 
imperative in the American high school. They do not decry the im- 
portance of general education. The Guidebook ? however, gives greater 
attention to program breadth because this is a unique organizational 
problem for small schools. 

Organizationally, the large high school has been able to 
effectively reconcile the need for a comprehensive program with the 
time demands of the Carnegie Unit and the assumption that instruc- 
tion primarily relies upon the exposition and questioning a teacher 
can direct to groups (classes) of students o This the small high 
school has not been able to do without unusual expenditures. Some 
effective adaptation to the needs of students and communities repre- 
sented by small high schools has occurred in the fields of voca- 
tional agriculture, vocational hememaking and business education. 

Th'. -e has been effective, but infrequent use of correspondence 
courses in various fields. But endeavors to increase the variety 
of learning often resulted in the adoption of eight-or nine period 
days. The highly segmented day in small schools was supposed to 
spread the talents of small staffs over more courses, and short 
periods forced concentration upon ™class-oriented™ instruction and 
discouraged creative teaching in a school setting inherently geared 
to informality, to small group and individual learning. 

Can the small high school successfully operate as a compre- 
hensive high school? In The American High School Today , Conant 
writes the following: 



!will French, "The Bole of the American High School,™ Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Princip als 9 39:14-15 
February, 1955 « 
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The enrollment of many American public high schools 
is too small to allow a diversified curriculum except 
at exorbitant expense * <> « The prevalence of such 
high schools — those with graduating classes of less 
than one hundred students — constitutes one of the seri- 
ous obstacles to secondary education throughout most of 
the United State s.l 

The Study Group on Flexible Scheduling does not discount the value 
of reasonable size in school enrollment o It does, however, disagree 
with the view of Conant and many other educators that school dis- 
trict reorganization is the onl y avenue to effective comprehensive 
education in rural areas and in small communities » The need for 
continued progress in school district reorganization does not alter 
the fact that the existence of many small high schools is appropri- 
ate, and it does not lessen their obligation to provide high-quality 
education compatible with the needs of the pupils and the communi- 
ties they represento Conant 9 s assumptions are based upon the tra- 
ditional concept of school organization, a concept indicating that 
comprehensiveness demands a hig.. degree of specialization, that 
instruction must be in a setting which facilitates homogeneous abil- 
ity grouping o He gives much greater stress to the differentiation 
function of the high school than he does to its function of inte- 
gration o He would use the homeroom and the social studies classes 
to achieve a social setting upon which to build democratic values « 
The school day should be compartmentalized into seven or eight 
periods. 



As a part of the over-all effort of the Catskill Area Project 
in Small School Design the Study Group on Flexible Scheduling looks 
toward a method of school organization which emphasizes staff and 
facility versatility and focuses upon individual learning rather than 
class instruction o The educational program must encompass more than 
preparation for college . (Twenty-nine per cent of CAP 9 s 1958 gradu- 
ates entered degree -granting institutions. )2 Unless the small high 
school seeks earnestly to escape the bands of tradition and imitation 
it is, as Conant indicates, S8 too small to allow a diversified cur- 
riculum except at exorbitant expense, 59 and its success is often 
limited to those who can benefit from a narrow, college -preparatory 



James Bryant Conant, The American High School Today: A First 

fie port to Interested Citizens . New Y c rk, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959, 

P° 77° 

p 

From Secondary School Report foms of the New York State 
Education Department, Albany, September, 1958. 
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program. 1 Such a program is inadequate because a school which is 
the only public high school available to the youth of a community 
must serve well the needs of all educable youth or it contmbu s 
to the nation’s most tragic waste, undeveloped human resources. 



flnheduling Principles 

The Study Group does not pretend to be close to achieving the 
absolute schedule ideal in which each student would follow the learn- 
ing program uniquely appropriate for him, but it nonetheless regards 
the ideal as an important beacon. It is consistent with the idea 
that the schedule, as an administrative device, should effectively 
marshal resources to facilitate the achievement of the school’s pur- 
poses. Within the context of the ideal and the idea three principles 
have been assumed with respect to scheduling for small high schools. 

It would be difficult and probably undesirable for the members 
of the Study Group to agree on a more narrow set of principles, be- 
cause schedules should reflect the educational philosophy of the staffs 
they serve. It should be expected that the members of the Group would 
share the viewpoints of the schools they represent. 



Comprehensive offerings 

Schedule design must m § ke it p ossi ble for student s_ to Jiqvq .a 

greater variety of educatio nal experiences t han is. usually , a 

to 55 SIMs fa school . The Study Group's feeling about the first 
principle has already been presented. It agrees with Conant that the 
American public high school should be comprehensive, but believes 
that comprehensiveness has not yet been proven unattainable in high 
schools with fewer than 100 in the graduating class. Empirical^ evi- 
dence would indicate, however, that it is unattainable by adhering 
to traditional organization. If the small high school is to be com- 
prehensive its organization must change — it must have a new design. 



Longer periods 

Schedule design must provide that mo st per iods , be . longer .t h a n 
the forty- to forty- five minute periods cust omary in small schools 



1 James Bxyant Conant, The American Hig h School Today: A Firs t 
ifeport to Interested Citizens 0 New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959* 
p 0 77. (Conant ? s definition of the ’’small high school” would appuy 
to all CAP schools— the graduating class of each is smaller than 100 
students. The largest graduating class among CAP sphools m 1958 
consisted of 49 students.) 




in order to enhance increased personal interaction be tween„the_. teacher 
and the individual student . Perhaps the most notable exception to 
Study Group members’ reflections of their own schools is in relation 
to the principle referring to longer periods. Most of the schools in 
the Catskill Area Project in Small School Design use the eight- period 
day. Nevertheless, most (not all) of the members of the Study-Group 
endorse the second principle and look toward the time when the daily 
schedules of their schools will contain fewer and longer periods. 

Their position is substantiated by literature references to 
the superiority of longer periods. In 1933 and 1934? a controlled 
study was conducted in the Mount Vernon (N.Y.) High School to compare 
the results of class instruction for 110 minutes and eighty minutes 
to those obtained in the typical instructional pattern of forty- 
minute periods. 1 The- longer periods wens used over fewer weeks in 
order that the total amount of class time was about the same in all 
three plans. In this particular experiment the eighty-minute periods 
were liked by the teachers and provided the best results in achieve- 
ment. Other outcomes were increased participation in activities, 
better teacher-student relations and decreased amounts of homework. 

On the basis of achievement- test results, performance in nine 
high school subjects was superior in longer periods, according to 
an Iowa experiment involving 32 schools Even physics achievement 
was slightly superior (not statistically significant, however) despite 
the comparison of five of the longer (55 to 60 minutes) periods to 
seven of the shorter ones (40 to 45 minutes). In an article by Koos 
and Troxel, results of approximately 300 observations indicated that 
short classes featured traditional recitation procedures not only a 
higher percentage of total class time, but more actual minutes per 
period than did the longer periods .3 The period lengths being com- 
pared were the same as those in the Iowa study. Observations re- 
vealed that longer periods were characterized by more supervised 
study and more "other activities," the latter apparently related to 
the variety of teaching techniques observed. 



^Hugh H. Stewart, A Comparative Study of the Concentration 
and ftegular Plans of Organization in the Senior High School . Contri- 
butions to Education No. 600, New York, Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. 

2g. E. Denman and T. J. Kirby, "The Length of the Period and 
Pupil Achievement in High School," School Re view 0 41*284-89, April, 1933 « 

^Leonard V. Koos and 0. L. Troxel, "A Comparison of Teaching 
Practices in Short and Long Class Periods," School Review . 35*340-53, 
May, 1927* 
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Education for All American Yout h « the 1944 publication of the 
Educational Policies Commission proposed the extension of the school 
day to allow for seven 55 minute periods, and it was suggested that* 
certain studies would extend for more than one period for at least 
part of the school year»l Such a recommendation was also made in a 
United States Office of Education pamphlet relating to the small high 
school o 2 Mackenzie claims that relatively long, two- to three-hour 
periods have been experience -tested and found to be of great value «3 
A long-period schedule suggested by Goman was preceded by the state- 
ment that the short -period segmented day is n o o « seriously out of 
harmony with relatively modem discoveries about the learning process 

To H* Bell, former superintendent at the Rockland (Idaho) Public 
School, introduced a schedule which featured a long three-hour period 
in the morning and four short periods in the afternoono5 The courses 
following the morning concentration plan worn completed in twelve 
weeks o The schedule suggestions in Developing a Curriculum for Modern 
Living reduce the school day to three periodsT^ The authors’ recom- 
mendations refer primarily to problem-teaching in core situations, but 
they are not inapplicable to the curricula of CAP schools, despite 
their subject matter orientation.. 

The evidence about which the Study Group is most concerned, 
however, with respect to length of periods and other schedule char- 
acteristics is that arising from local study « Although it is clear 
that the ^schedule perceptions** of students and teachers vary from 
school to school, it is also clear that the overwhelming majority 



■^•Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American 
Youth , Washington, D, Co, NEA, 1944, P» 151° 

% alter Ho Gaumnicz and Wilbur Devilbiss, C ooperative Planning ; 
The Key to Improved Organization of Small High Schools , U 0 S 0 Office 
of Education, Pamphlet No® 102, Washington, DoCo, Government Printing 
Office, 1947, P° 4° 

3Gordon No Mackenzie, “High School Education for Better Per- 
sonal and Community Living,* 3 Bulletin of the Na tional Association o f 
Secondary School Principals . 139 :3 0-31, May, 19 46° 

4Burton W. Goman, w The High School Schedule, The American 
School Board Journal . 126:49-51, March, 1953, p° 49° 

^Maurice L» Hartung, S ’A Modified Schedule in a Small High 
School, ** School Review , 61:516-17, December, 1953° 

^Florence Bo Stratemeyer, Hamden L» Forkner, Margaret G. McKim 
and Ao Harry Passow, Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living . Second 
Edition, Revised and enlarged. New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1957, P» 402 • 
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of both teachers and students now in the Project schools which are 
using longer periods are in favor of themo 



Variability 

Schedule desi g n and im p lemeiita t4on_mi f it^f^ ilitate < „qhanges in 
the organization, of school days or weeks _fro m_,’ui.rrie, to time iflear n^ 

*i ng advanta ge& would accrue o Some members of the Study Group on 
Flexible Scheduling deny the possibility of a “flexible” schedule and 
are reluctant to endorse the third schedule? principle adopted.. How- 
ever, there is complete accord upon the importance of flexibility in 
the educational program. Field trips, camping, conventions, community 
surveys and studies, assemblies and a great many other important en- 
deavors do not lend themselves to the confines of the typical master 
schedule. A schedule which may be easily shifted or temporarily re- 
placed could facilitate flexibility in the learning program. Even 
though there is some disagreement as to whether or not schedule flex- 
ibility can successfully be achieved in practice, the concept is a 
crucial one. Thus, the word '''flexible” was retained in the title of 
the Guidebook o 



Definitions 



Literature on scheduling does not contain a standard set of 
clear-cut definitions of scheduling terms. Most of the terms have 
come into relatively common use and are generally correctly under- 
stood, but there are some ambiguities, some inappropriate interchange 
of verious terms. The Guidebook and another study currently underway 
and soon to be published concur generally upon a set of arbitrary 
definitions Of particular concern has been the indiscriminate use 
of the terns “rotating schedule” and “X period.” The term “block 
scheduling” is also confusing at times, because its increasing use 
in junior high schools adopting long periods touches upon blocks o 
time” as well as “blocks of students.” The limitations associated 
with the arbitrary definitions set forth below may in some instances 
depart from hitherto accepted terminology, but they should promote 
accuracy of schedule discourse. The definitions which follow are 
used in the Guidebook . 



“Type of schedule” — Refers to the pattern of time allotments. 
The number of scheduled periods per day or week, the length of the. 
periods, whether or not they float or are locked, and planned possi 
bilities for variations of time allotments are characteristics 
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iDavid B. Austin, and Noble -J. Gividen, The HighSchool Pr in- 
cipal and Staff Work Together on. the Schedule . New Yo*", Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, (in press). 



usually associated with schedule typeo (When counting the number of 
periods in a schedule, the lunch period is not included unless classes 
or activities are also scheduled then®) 

“Floating- period schedule™ - One or more periods float * 'When 
all or most of the periods float this schedule is similar to a re- 
volving schedule o 

“Revolving schedule™ - All or most of the periods change 
position in the schedule from day to day in order to balance “optimun- 
minimum™ learning times or to avoid the monotony of having the same ^ 
schedule routine each day* This tern and the preceding one, “floating- 
period schedule,™ eliminate the necessity for ambiguous use of the 
term, “rotating schedule*™ 

“Rotating schedule™ - A schedule which, in part or as a whole, 
may be rotated ninety degrees to change from a horizontal to vertical 
(or vice versa) distribution of classes* When a part or the entire 
schedule is rotated from horizontal to vertical, a , given period is ex- 
tended from its customary length to that of two, three, or more 
periods (examples in Chapter IIl)o This definition of “rotating 
schedule™ is derived primarily from a schedule formerly used at East 
Hampton (Connecticut) High School and it is differentiated from those 
schedules which may contain one or more floating periods or revolving 
periods, often heretofore referred to in the scheduling literature as 

“rotating*™-^- 

“Schedule flexibility 45 - Schedule adaptability to change* A 
rotating schedule and one which has X periods which may be easily 
interchanged with other periods are examples which lend themselves to 
flexible use. 

“Supervised study™ - Individuals or small groups study within 
the classroom during an assigned class period* This is differentiated 
from the “recitation™ part of the period— that part traditionally de- 
voted to group instruction* 

“Schedule-cycle™ - Time through which the unit upon which the 
schedule is based must extend* The usual cycle is the day or week, 
but possibilities are restricted only by the mastery of tradition over 
imagination* 

“Concentration plan™ - Long daily periods (usually three or 
more hours) extend over a relatively short calendar timeo 



iGrace S* Wright, Walter H* Gaumnitz and Everett A* McDonald, Jr. 
Education Unlimited: A Community High School in Action , U*S, Office . 
of Education, Bulletin 1951 ? No* 5 ? Washington, D*C*, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1951 ° 



’’Block of Time” - A long period, usually two or more ’’regular” 
periods in lengtho These long periods are usually designed for core 
offerings or concentration plans 0 

’’Locked period 5 * - Occurs at the same time each day it is 
scheduled o 

•’Floating period” - Moves about or occurs at a different time 
in the schedule from day to day 0 

’’Dropped period” - The absence on a given day of that period 
which is usually scheduled . 

”X period” - A period which sometimes appears as a ’’hole” in 
the schedule because it does not represent a regularly scheduled 
daily period 0 If regular class periods consume 28 of the 30 weekly 
periods in a schedule based upon a six-period day, the two remaining 
X periods might be used to schedule activities, homerooms, assemb li es, 
or they may be uncommitted . As here defined, the X period eliminates 
the need for the term ”Z period,” sometimes used in the literature 0 

’’Group scheduling” - Scheduling by groups rather then by in- 
dividuals o The introduction of this term avoids the necessity of 
using ’’block scheduling,” a traditional term, but one often confused 
with **block of timeo” Group scheduling is often used in scheduling 
junior high schools and in the general education portion of high 
school scheduling,, 

’’Mosaic scheduling” - Scheduling derived from individual stu- 
dent and teacher programs „ Trial-and-error procedure is often asso- 
ciated with the manipulation of tags or marks into a mosaic pattern 
on a master board or grid* 

’•Combination scheduling” - Combination of group and mosaic 
scheduling o 



Pe rspective 



Scheduling practices in the 22 CAP schools are generally like 
those of the other 219 central schools in New York with enrollments 
under 1,000„ Table I depicts comparisons drawn from a survey of re- 
ports filed with the New York State Department of Education (September, 
1958) covering 139 schools in addition to those in CAP„ The eight- 
period day is about as prevalent in the central schools today as it 
was in the small midwestern high schools in 1936 o-*- The influence of 



^"Ao Wo Clevenger, ’’The Long Period Daily Class Schedule for 
High Schools,” North Central Association Quarterly ., 10:456-61, 
April, 1936c 
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TABLE 1 



School Organization Characteristics Reported on the 
New York State Education Departments 1958—1959 
Secondary School Report Forms by l6l Central 
Schools with Less Than an Enrollment 
of 1000 , Grades K-12 



Char ac teristic 


22 CAP Schools 


139 Other Schools 


Plan of organization 


B-6-6 


17 


94 


K-8-4 


3 


34 


K-6-3-3 


1 


7 


K— 7-1-4 


1 


0 


K-6-2-4 


0 


1 


(Omitted) 


0 


3 


Enrollment, 7-12 


Range 


96 to 392 


43 to 43S 


Median 


213 


225 


Typical starting time 


8:45 


8:45 


Typical dismissal time 


3:25 


3:30 


Total number of daily periods 
(excluding lunch) 


Six 


4 


4 


Seven 


5 


9 


Eight 


12 


107 


Nine 


1 


19 


Humber of activity periods 


One each day 


15 


102 


Two each day 


1 


10 


One per week 


1 


5 


Two per week 


3 


4 


Six per week 


1 


0 


Seven per week 


1 


0 


None 


0 


18 


Length of periods 


40-45 minutes 


13 


120 


46—50 minutes 


5 


13 


51-58 minutes 


4 


4 


Variation 




2 




0 



r 
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TABLE I (continued) 



Charac te ri Stic 

Length of lunch period 
Median 
Mode 

Humber of homeroom periods 9 
Grades 7-8 
One per week 
Two or three per week 
One each day 
One every two weeks 
None 

✓ 

Number of activity periods, 
Grades 7-8 
One each day 
One each week 
Two or three per week 
One every two weeks 
None 

Number of weekly periods 
for biology, chemistry and 
physics (if more than five)* 
Biology 
Six periods 
Seven periods 
Eight periods 
Ten periods 
Chemistry 
Six periods 
Seven periods 
Eight periods 
Physics 
Six periods 
Seven periods 
Eight periods 
Ten periods 

Number of weekly periods 
for physical education 
Two or three per week 
Four or five per week 



22 CAP Schools 139 Ot her Schools 



45 minutes 
45 minutes 



2 



30 minutes 
30 minutes 



40 



* Tabulations shown under this item were obtained from responses 
'bo this statement: Tt List_below the courses which meet » • • more than 
five periods a week*” j Item III, 2, (d) on the Secondary School Report 
form/ Agriculture was scheduled for eight or ten periods in 48 schools. 
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a few CAP schools keeps the domination of the short-period segmented 
day from being more impressive » Although only 22 of the 161 schools 
surveyed have less than an eight-period day, nine of them are CAP 
schools e These nine are among IB schools which have periods longer 
than 45 minutes o 



Staff Participation in Schedule Development 

Schedule development, as an almost endless series of decisions 
which have a pervasive influence upon the educational program and all 
those concerned with it, should be shared by the principal and the 
staff o This has not been customary in most high schools • Schedules 
are usually made by the principal or delegated to the vice -principal 
or guidance counselor without the expectation that there would be 
considerable staff study and involvement in decisions to be made* 

From the time of Puckett’s study which indicated that more than two- 
thirds of the schedules in 1930 were made by the principal alone, 
through Devilbiss’ doctoral study in 1946, there was little indica- 
tion that the schedule was considered a cooperative enterprise ° 
Devilbiss sees the schedule as quite important to teachers in that 
their morale is affected by load distribution, but he does not in- 
dicate that teachers should actually share in schedule study and 

development o ^ 

A survey of scheduling literature appearing in periodicals 
since 1946 has revealed few articles in which teacher involvement 
in schedule development is considered of major importance <> 

’’The principal as an educational leader must help teachers 
understand that his position exists to facilitate their task of help- 
ing students learn o”3 If his primary task is the improvement of the 
instructional program and the improvement of conditions under which 
teaching and learning take place, neither the principal nor his repre- 
sentative (vice-principal or counselor) can successfully exclude the 
resourcef uln ess of his colleagues and limit decisions to the domain 



lRo swell Puckett, Making a High School Schedule of Re citations 
New York, Longmans, Green and Coo, 1931, P° 70-71° 

^Wilbur Devilbiss, Criteria of a Good Master Schedule with 
Special Reference to Small and Medium-Sized High Schools Doctor of 
Education Dissertation, Washington, D„Co, The George Washington Uni- 
versity, 1946, p° 12-13° 

^Elwood Lo Prestwood, The High School Principal and Staff Work 
Together * Secondaiy School Administration Series, David Bo Austin, 
Editor* New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1957? p° 26° 



of their own perceptions . Scheduling impinges upon the teachers^ 
job in many different places, and schedule designers (particularly 
in a small high school) know that it is rarely possible to transfer 
a class from one teacher to another without affecting the teaching 
assignment or the organization of the school day for one or more, 
of the other teachers <> Teacher involvement in schedule studies is 
necessary to get the views of the study area specialists whose pro- 
grams will be affected by decisions, and it is. perhaps the best way 
to enlarge teacher perspective so that the individual staff member 
sees his job in appropriate relationship to the total school setting.. 

The informal setting inherent to small schools enhances the liveli- 
hood that schedules may be redesigned cooperatively and be accepted 
by all or most of the staff . 

•Dr. David B. Austin has suggested that others than the. teach- 
ing staff of the school may have helpful information to contribute 
to the background of considerations appropriate for schedule de- 
cisions The kitchen and lunch room staff should know better than 
others how rapidly lunch lines move= The bus drivers should have 
the best information on driving times, the practicable time. to begin 
pick-ups and the latest acceptable time for discharging pupils in 
the late afternoon. Custodians and office workers may have had the 
best observation of hall traffic problems. Thus schedule discussion 
with these people is important. Most of it will be in one or two 
informal sessions with individuals or small groups rather than in a 
series of sessions such as the professional staff would use to study 
s chodule s . 

In most CAP schools, schedule study is the responsibility of 
the guidance counselor but the principal, as the educational leader 
of the school, should maintain an active interest in schedule pro- 
ceedings . Although he should not lack confidence in his staff and 
bo afraid for the counselor to meet with the teachers, he should be 
welcome at all meetings and he should communicate often with. the 
counselor. Close touch with the staff is necessary because it is 
inappropriate for the principal to abdicate responsibility for making 
final decisions on schedules. Certainly most recommendations which 
come from sound group approaches to problems should be accepted. 

This does not discount, however, the unique perspective and the unique 
responsibility of the principal. Occasionally he or the corns e lor 
may see the wisdom of saying to the staff something like this . 

« After our studies together and after considerable personal 
attention to your recommendations, I wish to report full agreement 
on points A, B, C, F, and H. There are still appropriate reservations. 



^Information obtained from a recording of Professor Austin’s., 
speech to the 1957 Work Conference on Rural Education, Teachers College 
Columbia University. 
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it seems to me, about point D and I would appreciate your giving it 
further study before disposition is made of it# Point G cannot be 
made operative at this time#” 

Justifiable reasons should then be given for not accepting 
point G— the action should not be defended via status alone# The 
principal or counselor should thank the teachers sincerely, indicate 
that their recommendations were superior tc those he would have per- 
sonally made, and he should again request continued study of point D# 

A schedule should and usually does reflect the philosophy of 
the staff it serves# .Alterations in schedules should result from 
new perceptions, changes in philosophies of youth education# The 
Study Group leans toward the feeling that it is unwise to change the 
schedule in the hope that it will change the behavior of teachers, 
but this sometimes happens# 

Analysis of teachers* reactions to new schedules in -CAP 
schools confirms the belief that perceptions are not as easily 
changed as are schedules# Prom 65 replies of teachers in schools 
which changed to schedules with a significant difference in period 
length and frequency only 24 indicated that they had changed the 
way in which they ’’organize learning activities# 5 ’ (See Table II.) 
Interviews with the guidance counselors and principals of four schools 
which adapted longer periods revealed their concern that many teachers 
had not changed classroom practices# Not one of the eight inter- 
viewees indicated that longer periods were sufficiently used for 
supervised study or individualized instruction— the two main reasons 
for the change in their schedules# 

TABLE II 

If You Taught Under the Old Schedule,. Has the Present 
Schedule Caused You. to Change the Way You 
Organize Learning Activities? 



a* Replies from schools wrhose principals and guidance 
counselors were interviewed# 

Yos 24 
No 34 
Omit 7 

b# Replies from all schools whose schedules changed*. 

Yes 40 
No 55 
Omit 17 
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The inte rviewees contributed a total of sixteen replies to the 
questions relating to the reasons for schedule change ° Eleven of the 
sixteen replies pointed to "partial success 51 in the way teachers had 
adapted teaching methods, two replies were "neutral” and three per- 
sons indicated their schools were definitely "unsuccessful” in achiev- 
ing changes in classroom procedures* The principals and guidance 
counselors thought that most of the affirmative replies to "change” 
questions came from the teachers who actually served on the schedule 
committees. The other teachers were consulted about schedule changes, 
they endorsed them in what was apparently a democratic atmosphere, 
but they had not gone through the actual studies leading to change. 

Such observations would lead to agreement with Corey’s more precise 
studies of action research.l 

The implications for staff involvement in schedule study are 
significant. Nevertheless, it is quite probable that many of the 
specialists in group work are correct when they indicate that "process” 
should not be foremost in group consciousness when a problem study is 
undertaken. This stand could be accented in schedule studies of small 
high schools where there is frequent face-to-face contact and easy 
communication . 

Concentration * . . should be on problems, not on 
people o We should keep in mind the "human elements” 
o * o but at the same time always try to think of 
what needs to be done to a problem growing out of a 
situation .2 

Neither the principal nor the person he designates, however, 
should make the mistake of assuming thao the intimacy of a small 
staff relieves him of the responsibility for developing better in- 
sights into group relations and improved techniques in group leader- 
ship. 



Scheduling as a Means— Not an End 

Scheduling, of course, is a means — not an end. No amount of 
schedule redesign can of itself make good teachers, good methods or 
good learning situations. Since schedule changes alone do nothing 



^Stephen M. Corey, Action Research to Improve School Practices . 
New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Cillege, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1953. 

^Elwood L. Prestwood, The High School Principal and Staff Work 
Together . Secondary School Administration Series, David B. Austin, 
Editor, New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1957, p. 83° 
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for the education of our youth, it is imperative that changes grow 
out of comprehensive considerations of the educational program,, 
Sched uli ng will not make the small high school comprehensive— but it 
can facilitate the making., It will not change teacher orientation 
from subject matter to students — but it can enhance the change • The 
schedule cannot provide a more appropriate learning situation — but. 
it can help make the provision possible. Thus, it could be effectively 
argued that the schedule is of less importance than is the staff study 
from which it is conceived. The Study Group believes that studies 
which lead to changed perceptions of teaching and learning will lead 
to new and better schedules « This belief is paralleled by the con- 
viction that all of the experimental endeavors of CAP will be moved 
forward toward the point of new small school design — not just piece- 
meal segments of exploration— when Project schools undertake compre- 
hensive studios which eventuate in new and imaginative schedule de- 
sign and implementation o 
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CHAPTER II 
PRIORITIES 



If a master schedule is a vehicle for the expression of the 
school 7 s purposes, appropriate regard for the schedule dimensions 
of time, space and the assignment of students and teachers will grow 
out of an educational philosophy expressed in answer to basic pri- 
ority questions. Schedule redesign should be based upon considera- 
tions of the scope of the school’s program and the nature of the 
learning activities it encompasses « 



Priority Questions Related to Scope of the School’s Program 

I. What portion of the total educational program of our youth 
should be the school’s responsibility? 

2o Should we agree with Robert M« Hutchins that the virtue of 
the small high school lies in the narrowness of its program, or 
should we accept Conant’s view that public high schools should gen- 
erally be comprehensive?-*- 

3o What should constitute our general education program? 

4* If we provide a specialized program, what learning op- 
portunities should it encompass? 

5° What priority shall be given to music, to athletics, to 
homeroom, student council, clubs and other activities? 



Priority Questions Related to Learning Activity 

Other important questions have to do with the nature of the 
learning activities within the scope of the school’s program.. 

1. What organization of teaching and learning activities is 
most consistent with reliable evidence and modern theory about learning? 

a. To what extent do we wish to depart from the somewhat 
formal traditional pattern of !t teacher-class SJ relationship 



iFrom statements made on a recorded radio documentary, s ’The 
Empty Schoolhouse,” Columbia Broadcasting System Radio Network, 
Edward R 0 Murrow, Narrator, February 18, 1959. 
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and adopt other- ways of going to a "teacher- pupil * 1 or "teacher- 
small- group" relationship? 

bo To what extent should teaching and learning be textbook 
or "information-oriented" when compared to the "experience" 
orientation of problems , projects and units? 

Co To what extent should learning activities go beyond the 
confines of the classroom or the school building and involve 
"off- campus" endeavors in community surveys , field trips, ex- 
cursions, etc®? 

2o Where can individual study be best undertaken — in the class- 
room, the library, study hall or home? To what extent should each 
of these be involved in school- related study and learning? 

3* What are the implications of modern communication devices 
for the organization of learning activities? 

4® What are the implications of very small enrollments for the 
organization of various electives? 

5 o If our small high school is to be comprehensive how can a 
small staff be best deployed and best engaged in assisting in the 
wide variety of learning activities appropriate to the students of 
even a very small high school? 

60 Should there be any difference in the organization of learn- 
ing activities associated with the general education program and that 
of specialized education? 



Priorities Belated to Scheduling 

As staffs formulate answers to the above questions they give 
expression to educational philosophy which affects their attitude 
toward an important priority question, "Is the time allotment among 
the several educational demands — in subject matter and experience 
apportioned appropriately to their intrinsic values for the individual 
and society?"-*- The principal, the guidance counselor and the teachers 
are then in a position to approach the following questions® 

I® What courses or educational opportunities shall we provide? 

2® What length or lengths of period should our school use? 

3o What should be the frequency of class sessions in the vari- 

I ous courses offered? 

I 

► 

^Gordon C® Lee, An Introduction to Education in Modem America , 
Revised edition, New York, Henry Holt and Co®, 1957* P» 521. 
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4. How shall we provide for individual study time? 

5o Shall we use floating periods? 

6. What should wo do about scheduling the activity program. 

7„ What relationship does scheduling have to facilities. 

B. How many periods should be in the school day? 

9. What should be the length of the school day, week and year 
10 o What are the implications for schedule variability. 



The Study Group approaches discussion of these questions wioh 
the benefit of 193 student replies and 234 teacher replies to schedule 
questionnaires o 1 Although the questions are to be studied and 
answered by individual schools, it is apparent that a master schedule 
cannot encompass ”ideal” replies for each questiono Unfor una e Y 
schedule designers cannot follow the suggestions of some seniors that 
schedules provide for more supervised study, more study halls, a 
longer lunch period and a shorter school day. Not a school 

of the 161 central schools surveyed via the New York State oecondaiy 
School Report for 1953-1959 uses the earlier-mentioned schedule recom- 
mended by the Educational Policies Commission in 1944 (seven 55-mmute 
periods).. The typical school opens at 8:45 A»Mo and dismisses at 
3:30 P.M.^ The lunch period is usually thirty minutes. The additional 
45 minutes required for seven hourly periods would apparently neces- 
sitate bus pick-ups and deliveries which are unacceptable to the 
communities, particularly on winter days with limited daylight o inis 
limitation and others must be continually challenged as more detailed 
attention is turned to the preceding questions. 



Course offerings 

In 1953-1954 the New York State Education Department used code 
numbers to distinguish 135 different offerings which it considered 
might be made available to grades nine through twelve in the central 
schools .3 In that same year data assembled by John .Love grove revealed 
that there is a genera? positive relationship between the size of the 
high school and the variety of courses offered.4 



lSee Appendices A and B. 

2gee Table I, p. 10 

^Louis H. Conger, ”Study of Class Size in Centrals,” A typed 
report prepared for the Bureau of Statistical Service, New York 
State Education Department, Albany, July, 1954. 

4 John R. Love grove, ”A Compilation of Emerging Practices from 
Small Group Learning Based Upon an Analysis of Small Classes in New 
York State Central Schools,” Doctor of Education Project Report, New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955° (Tables III and I 
are based upon raw data Love grove assembled for his Project. The in- 
formation for one school was missing.) 
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TABLE III 



Relationship Between the Size of the High School, 
Grades Nine through Twelve, and the Number of 
Different Courses Offered in Twenty-one 
CAP Schools in 1953-1954 



Enrollment 
Grades 9-12 


Number of 
Schools 


Median number 
of courses 


Average number 
of courses 


50- 74 


4 


27 


27 


75- 99 


5 


34 


32 


100-149 


a 


36.5 


36 


150-199 


i 


32 


32 


200-250 


3 


46 


47 


Table III 


should not be examined in isolation 


, however, because 



Table IV clearly indicates that there are several notable exceptions 
to the s i ze-varie ty-of-c our s e relationship. (Mote that the number of 
courses offered by CAP schools in 1953-1954 ranged from 24 to 51*) 
School J, for example offers more courses than eight of the eleven 
schools in tho list which aro larger. A chock with the New York State 
Education Department revealed that the primary differences between 
School J and other schools in its size range were differences of 
philosophy more than of potential.-*- School J had the highest tax 
rate and raised more money locally than did the two larger schools. 

It hired two more secondary school teachers (7-12) than did School 0 
and the samo number of teachers as the considerably larger school, R. 



Though the differences shown in Tables III and IV may reflect 
in some moasuro the differences in the curricular needs of the stu- 
dents as interpreted by those who believe the small school should be 
comprehensive, it is likely that at least two other influences were 
much more significant: (a) tho extent to which the school believed 
it appropriate to diversify its program to meet individual needs, 
and (b) the extent to which the potential of the school, particularly 
the staff, could be utilized to meet individual needs in a manner the 
school deemed acceptable. 



-*-Phcne conversation with Paul Hedlund, State Aid Analyst, New 
York State Education Department, April 22, 1959. 
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One of the most sobering factors involved in the small school’s 
struggle to become comprehensive is illustrated by t e is ^ 
classes according to size as shown by Table IVo School 9 
ety of courses exceeded those of School G by fifteen courses conduc e 
twelve more classes with enrolments of fourteen or fewer pupils. The 
same school offered eight more courses than School B arri J° n f£ther 
ten more small classes. Apparently, School simp-. ; p 
premium upon comprehensiveness than did Schools G and H. It hir 
only one more teacher than School G and the same number as School R, 
but J’ s teachers were deployed differently . 

However, unless some of School J's students were enrolled in 
a few of the more than 400 correspondence courses available to high 
school students, the forty courses offered probably foU. short o 
variety necessary to meet, their needs. One must ask whether or no 
^of the other 95 courses codified for the love grove study or any 
of those available on the registration form shown in Appendix C, 

Form 1 (one), would be appropriate supplomonts to the courses offered 
at School J as it attempts to react to the demands of the youth it 
servos « 

Perhaps the Study Group is overemphasizing the importance of 
comprehensiveness for a small school* but the effort to ^^^ize 
this aspect of a school’s program is deliberate . If a small sc ho 
docs not wish to offer a wide variety of educational experiences, it 
need not To concerned with this emphasis. CAP schools however, have 
evidenced their interest in comprehensiveness because this is one 
aspect of the Project’s basic purpose . And CAP students are conceme 
with -it. Eighty-eight of 193 replies to the student questionnaire 
chocked "offer more subjects" as a suggestion for 3C ^ od ^:° 

If comprehensiveness is an objective of the school, drasun, 
zation of learning experiences is in order— small-scale experimental 
endeavors of CAP must spread to all the schools and they should in- 
volve a preponderance of teacherso Correspondence courses, multiple- 
classes and other arrangements which break with tradition, place 
increased responsibility on the learner and allow the teacher o 
shift from the purveying of facts to the energizing and guiding o 
individuals and small groups— these practices must become the rule 
in CAP rather than the exception « 

Table V shows what areas of CAP curricula might lend themselves 
best to multiple-class organization insofar as enrollments are con- 
cerned. It is obvious that the addition of Russian, calculus, radio 
and television repair, garage management or other experiences for 
isolated needs should also be worked out in multiple -cl asses and/or 
work experience programs. 



TABLE V 



Average 




to Course Title 



Humber of 
Classes 



Average 

Size 



Course 




Agriculture XI 
Agriculture II and IV 



15 

13 

14 



8 

8 

7 



General Art 



11 

6 



6 

8 



Mechanical Drawing 7 

All other ' 

Business Educati on ^ 

Bo o kke e ping * *> 

Business Ari time tic 4 -^q 

Business Law 5 

Business Management ~ « 

Intro • to Business ® £ 

Office Practice 4 „ 

Salesmanship g 

Shorthand I 78 

Shorthand II * n1 

Typing ™ 

English no 

English 9 ^ nn 

English 10 1 Zt 

English 11 ■“ nr 

English 12 ^ . 

Remedial English 1 , 

Speech ^ 

Foreign Languages ? 

Iatin I 1 "' t 

Latin II ^ 

Latin III 



^This table is an extension of the love grove data used for 
Tables III and IV. 



TABLE V (continued) 



Course 


Number cf 
Classes 


Average 

Size 


French I 


S 


S 


French II 


9 


5 


French III 


2 


4 


Spanish I 


6 


8 


Spanish II 


3 


11 


Spanish III 


3 


3 


Other Language 


1 


12 


Homemaking 


Homemaking I 


10 


9 


Homemaking II 


11 


9 


Other Levels 


27 


7 


(13 classes with an 


enrollment of 1—5) 




Indus tidal Arts 


General Shop 


9 


9 


General Metals 


4 


8 


Other levels 


5 


7 


Electricity 


1 


12 


Mathematics 


Elementary /Algebra 


6 


11 


General Math 


6 


7 


Geometry, Plane 


12 


7 


Geometry, Solid 


2 


4 


Intermediate Algebra 15 


9 


Trigonometry 


6 


4 


Science 


Biology 


7 


9 


Chemistry 


5 


11 


Gene ml Science 


4 


12 


Physics 


9 


8 


Social Studies 


American History 


1 


9 


Cit* Education 9 


3 


13 


Cit. Education 11 


4 


8 


Cit. Education 12 


6 


11 



(Note: Tabulations in Driver Education, Health, Physical Education 
and Music omitted.) 
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Lovegrove’s data were checked to see if the problem of small 
classes is limited to central schools under an enrollment of one 
thousand* Sixty-nine per cent of the 5*989 classes below an enroll- 
ment of ten were found in this size category in 1953-19 54« This 
dropped to 53 per cent when related to the 9,551 classes which ranged 
from ten to nineteen pupils* Thus the challenge for different organi- 
zational designs is not limited to CAP schools* 

The small high school must approach the objective of compre- 
hensiveness through versatility rather than specialization* The 
criterion for variety in educational experiences can become the needs 
and interests of pupils rather than the number of classes* 



Length of periods 

Educational literature about the length of periods was referred 
to earlier as endorsing, generally, the f if by-five to sixty-minute 
period. Some references present strong argument and some evidence 
favoring periods longer than one hour, and three authors have dis- 
cussed the applicability of the concentration plan to the secondary 
school. Despite the intrinsic advantages of longer periods for mos" 
offerings, the small school’s unique need to keep most activities 
within the regular school day and its effort to minimize conflicts 
so prevalent when most classes are M s ingle tons, 81 have led to the 
overwhelming adoption of the eight-or nine-period day and its con- 
commitant — short periods* 



The recommendations of Gaumnitz and Devilbiss have been gen- 
erally unheeded, but some CAP schools have endeavored to break away 
from the usual pattern and have adopted periods longer than forty- 
five minutes. ^ Four schools with six-period days and one with seven 
periods utilize a floating period in order to increase the duration 
of the individual periods* One school, after trying such a schedule 
in 1957-1958, dropped it and returned to an eight-period day in 
1958-1959* 



Preferences for schedules depend upon perceptions, and they 
in turn are prime products of experience and purpose* It was not 
uncommon to get opposing student reactions to the same schedule or 
have teachers from the same school give exactly opposite schedule 
opinions* Nevertheless, the effect of extreme reactions was decreased 
when several replies were obtained. Students and staffs of CAP schools 
using longer periods generally endorse them* Only eight of 56 teachers 



%alter H* Gaummitz and Wilbur Devilbiss, Cooperative Planning : 
The Key to Improved Organization of Small High Schools ,, U*S* Office 
of Education, Pamphlet No. 102, Washington, D*C*, Government Printing 
Office, 1947, P* 4* (Seven 55-niinute periods) 
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in these schools reported the academic periods too long* and six of 
49 indicated the non-academic periods were too long# (See Table vl*) 



TABLE VI 

Two Hundrod Thirty-Seven Teacher Responses 
Concerning Period Length* 



a# Replies from schools with periods longer than 45 minutes: 



Academic 



Too long 8 
Too short 1 
About right 47 

bo Replies from schools with 



Hon— academic 

Too long 6 

Too short 5 

About right 38 

periods of 45 minutes or less: 



Academic 

Too long 0 
Too short 32 
About right 53 



H on -academic 

Too long 0 
Too short 24 
About right 23 



*The two groups of responses contained a total of 237 replies' 
more than the number of questionnaires— because a few teachers who 
teach both academic and non-academic classes contributed reactions 
for botho 



This combined vote of 87 per cent in favor of longer periods 
is compared to the responses from "short period" schools wherein 58 
per cent of 132 replies indicated the duration of classes is "about 
right#" (The two groups of responses contained a total 237 re- 
plies— more than the number of questionnaires— because a few teachers 
who teach both academic and non-academic classes contributed re- 
actions for both*) The difference seems more emphatic if comparisons 
are made of those dissatisfied with, poriod length* Whereas 42 per 
cent disliked the shorter periods, only 13 per cent were dissatisfied 
with long periods* Tables XIII through XVII under "Provision for 
study" indicate opinion about supervised study, a student and teacher 
concern which relates positively to longer periods# Tablos VII, VIII, 
and IX show the advantage of longer periods for providing more in- 
teraction of students and teachers even in small high schools where 
faco-to-face contacts are froquent irrespective of the schedule used# 



TABLE VII 



Replies from 212 Teachers to the Question, 

•'Does tho Present Schedule Provide Enough Time for You to 

Work with Students?” 



a. Responses of teachers whose schools use 57 or 58 
minute periods: 



b* Replies of teachers whose schools use periods from 
46 to 50 minutes in length: 



c» Replies of teachers whose schools use poriods that are 
45 minutes or shorter: 



Most of the time 
Some of the time 
Rarely 
Never 



44 

11 

5 

1 



Most of the time 
Some of the time 
Rarely 
Never 



14 

11 

6 

3 



Most of the time 
Some of the time 
Rarely 
Never 



41 

36 

33 

7 
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TABLE VIII 

Teacher Replies to the Quostion, 

,f If There Fas Been a Bet sic Change in the Master Schedule 
How Does tho Present Schedule Compare with the Old One 
Regarding the Amount of Tine for 
Working with Students?” 



a. Teachers ( 46 ) whose schedules changed from short ^periods 

(45 minutes or loss) to periods of 5*7 or 5$ minutest 

More time in this schedule 35 

Less time in this schedule 2 

About the same 9 

b. Teachers (10) whose schedules changed from longer periods 

(58 minutes) to periods of 43 minutes: 

More time in this schedule 5 

Less time in this schedule 1 

About the same 4 



TABLE EC 

Replies of 168 Seniors to the Question, 

"Aro You Able to Got as Much Help from Teachers under tho 
Present Schedule as You Did under the Old One?" 



a* Students whose schools changed to 57 or 58 minute periods s 

More 35 
Less 6 
Same 55 

b. Students whose school changed from 42 to 46 minute periods: 

More 12 
Less 3 
Same 36 

c# Students whose school changed from 57 to 43 minute periods: 

More 3 
Less 5 
Same 13 
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Frequency of classes 

According to tho earlier-mentioned survey of tho secondary 
school reports of l6l central schools in the CAP-size categories, 
most schools have some classes or activities which meet more or less 
than five periods per week* Physical education, music and health 
often meet lower than five times, and agriculture, transcription and 
laboratory sciences may moot more than five poriods per wo ok* In 
five CAP schools which uso floating periods most classes are sched- 
uled four times per week. 

Students from three of these five schools were involved in 
the survey of student opinion (Table X). Only thirteen of the one 
hundred who replied answered ,r worso” whom asked to compare their 
floating-period schedules to the former ones in which classes met 
five times per week. Frequency of class moetings is just one of 
several items, however, which might havo affected these answers* 

From these same three schools, fifteen teachers thought students 
are learning ”more rapidly” undor four longer periods per week than 
under fivo short ones (Table XI). In a smaller sampling, nine of 
21 students in tho school which abandoned the floating-period 
schedule favored the rotura to the traditional schedule. Four of 
tho teacher replies from this school indicated that learning proceeds 
”moro rapidly” now that classes meet daily. 



.TABLE X 

Seniors* (100) Reply to the Question 
”In General, How Do lou Like the Present Schedule Whon 
It Is Compared to the Former One?” 



a. Responses of seniors whose classes moet four times per 

we ok (formerly met five times per week): 

Better 64 
Worse 13 
Same 19 

b. Respojises of seniors whose classes meet fivo times por 

week (formerly met four times per week): 

Better 9 
Worse 5 
Same 7 
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TABUS XI 



To a chore* (40’) Pore options Related to the Question, 

”If You Taught under the Previous SchodulQ Do You Feel that 
Students Aro Learning as Rapidly under This Schedule 

As under the Old One?” 



a* Opinions of teachers whose classes meet four times 
a week (formerly met five times per week) : 

More rapidly 15 

Less rapidly 0 

About tho 

same 21 

b* Opinions of teachers whose classes meet five timos 
a week (formerly mot four times per week): 

More rapidly 4 

Less rapidly 1 

About the 
same 5 



Table XII shows what teachers think about continuity of learn- 
ing when classes meet less than five times per week*, It is interest- 
ing to note that those teachers whoso schools aro not using the 
floating-period plan generally believe that continuity would bo af- 
fected '’frequently” or ” some timos,” whereas about half of the teachers 
whose schools aro now on such a schedule replied ’’rarely” or "never” 
to the same question# Five of tho ten teachers (from the latter 
schools) who answered "frequently” qualified their concern about con- 
tinuity by limiting its liklihood to slow, junior high or ’’beginning” 
(in foreign languages) students* 



Poriod frequency, like most other schedule features, is sub- 
ject to varying student and teacher perceptions* There are two 
literature references, however, which recount careful experiments 
designed to compare the achievement of control groups which studied 
certain subjects with varying frequency*-*-?^ An experiment at Drake 



^■Donald G. Wallace, ”A Comparative Analysis of Achievement in 
Three and Five Hour Sections of Freshman English," Journal of Educa- ' 
tional Re search# 49: 505-13, March, 1956* 

%ugh H# Stewart, A Compar at ive Study of the Conc e ntration and 
Regu lar Plans of Organization in the Senior H igh Sch ool# Contributions 

Wi i, * ii ,li i < ■» m — ■ — ■ — — - -r- | — — - *. h/iiU. m n—w i tmm • i — — * >—■ 1 wt h-» -r ** - » * «« * * —** ■ ii* mm ■ ** i u fcdbi i -■ii»ih-»ii«« wn-n^j-irrr -■ f 
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Teachers* 
"Is Continuity of 

Often 



(170) Replies to the Question, 

Learning Affected When Glasses Meet less 
than Five Times Per Week?"' 




a* Teachers whose classes moot four times a week: 



Frequently 10 
Sometimes 3.8 
Rarely 27 
Never 5 

b. Teachors whose classes meet five times a week: 

Frequently 51 
Sometimes 50 
Purely 15 
Never 2 



University found that five weekly periods of frost -man English wore not 
superior to three longer periods, and the Mount "Vernon . (U.Y* ) study 
indicated that achievement in one semester of long periods was superior 
to that of two semesters of shorter ones. 

Five teachers from the floating-period schools suggested that 
their long periods be retained, but that classes meet five times per 
week. Perhaps this arrangement would prove superior for most learn- 
ing endeavors, but the elimination of the floating period introduces 
more conflicts in the small school^ schedule. Here again, however, 
the use of multiple-classes, particularly in the small-enrolimont 
electives, may eliminate the conflicts which interfere with the 
achievement of more idealised small school schedules. 

Should the frequency of class meetings vary? Present practice 
indicates that frequency does vary* The different purposes and needs 
of learning endeavors substantiate the need for oven more variation. 



to education No. 600, Now fork, Bureau of Publications, Teachors 
College, Columbia University, 1934* 
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Provision for study 



Since the question of homework often triggers the release of 
adrenalin in partisan respondents, the Study Group. would proba^ y „ e 
v/ise to ignore a matter resolved in local communities more y e ® ® 
than by research results. Homework philosophy and practice should e 
worked out at the local level by students, parents, board members 
and staff. Nevertheless, the Study Group would be remiss if the 
Guidebook did not present an important point of view concerning home- 
work. 

It is trice to say that school purposes should determine atti- 
tudes toward homework, but this statement gains added significance 
when four questions from "itesearch on Homework” are paraphrased, 

1, What does homework do for the child? 

2-, What do pupils do at heme if they are not doing homework. 

3, Are homo study conditions satisfactory? 

4, Are the results of home study commensurate with the effort. 

Authors of the article add, "Certainly there is no conclusive evi- 
dence from achievement test results or other achievement records to 
justify the persisting faith of many persons in the merits of routine 

homework,” 

There may be many desirable undocumented reasons for homework, 
but they generally do not relate to rote exercises which monopolize 
the evenings of slow learners, or the "extra” assignments bright 
youngsters get to keep them busy while the normal youngsters go free. 
It would seem reasonable to relate homework to the development of 
habits and understandings which improve behavior. Why not place the 
student in the center of cooperative endeavor by the home and schoo 
and focus the homework on problems of concern, to the home? Such 
assignments may lead to worthy discussion and shared interests, and 
proper appraisal by the teacher might lead uo the development of 
independence and critical judgment— the important balancing adjuncts 
to shared activity, (Could not parents as well as children benefi 
from shared study and discussion of such matters as family. budgets, 
income taxes, nutrition, health, vacation, travel, recreation, 
religion, sibling relationships, dating, marriage, parenthood, edu- 
cational and vocational planning, and observations and self-evalua- 
tions of behavior?) 

If homework for high school youngsters should be somewhat 
limited, what study provision should be made during the school day? 



^Esther J, Swenson, James C, Cost and Greene Y. Taylor, "Research 
on Homework,” Journal of Education , 137*20-22, March, 1955 > P° 22 
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One teacher remonstrance about tho question on study time dur- 
ing class was, ’’Certainly not! Uhat do you mean ’finished’? They 
are not allowed to start homework in class except on rare occasions 
with the consent of the teacher©" 

Nevertheless, 54 of 85 teachers in schools using six- or seven- 
period days responded with "most of the time" or "sometimes" to the 
question, "ho tho students have time to finish their assignments in 
class?" * And 35 of the 100 teacher responses from tho "short period" 
schools answered similarly* 



TABLE XIII 

Do the Students Have Time to Finish 
Their Assignments in Class? 



a* Responses of 85 teachers in schools using six or seven- 
period days: 

Most of the time 17 
Some of the time 37 
Rarely 25 
Never 6 

b* Responses of 110 teachers in schools using eight or 
nine-period days: 

Most of the time 6 
Some of tho time 29 
Rarely 53 
Never 22 



Out of 193 student reactions, there were 158 "sometimes" re- 
sponses to "Do you feel that enough time for study is provided during 
the school day?"-*- They want more time, however. When asked for 
suggestions for schedule improvement, 121 students chocked, "Have 
more supervised study within tho classroom 0 " Of particular signif- 
icance is tho fact that students rate tho desire for supervised study 
ahead of tho suggestion to "Off or more subjects," which drew 88 re- 
plies, Combining tho supervised study suggestion with the 52 "Have 
more study hall poriods" replies indicates that students t . re very 



-*-Soe Appendix A, Student Questionnaire, Question A*«S. 
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